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would take arms against their masters " ; and Virginians never forgot or forgave the threat.1 The Governor's invitation, however, was not heeded by those to whom it was addressed. The negroes refused to rise, continued to eat their rations peaceably, and even made a show of working; but, although they remained loyal to their owner, nothing except his bodily presence could keep them from being lazy. It was a poor life for a small planter, distracted by the thought of his tobacco left unhoed, and of his field-hands revelling in idleness and rude plenty, while he was marching wearily from defeat to defeat, empty and barefoot, and with a gun longer than himself on his aching shoulder.
It was the most difficult thing in the world, (so Washington declared,) to know in what manner to conduct himself with respect to the militia. " If you do not begin to raise them many days before they are wanted, you cannot have them in time. If you do, they get tired and return, besides being under but very little order or government while in service."2 A general complained that the army was mainly composed of raw levies, perpetually fluctuating between the camp and their farms. According to another officer, they had come and gone in such shoals that His Excellency could never tell for two days together the strength which he had at any
1 A letter from Antigua, in a London newspaper, relates that Lord Dunmore's offer to  emancipate  and  arm the slaves of Virginia  "had incensed the whole continent,   and inflamed  the  minds of many who before were pacifically inclined."    The Governor's former subjects dwelt with satisfaction upon the real, or supposed, details of his exit from  the province.    "A nine-pound ball from the Lower Battery entered the ship's quarters, and beat in a large timber, from the splinters of which Lord Dun more got wounded about the legs, and had all his valuable china smashed about his ears.    It is said that his Lordship was exceedingly alarmed, and roared out;  'Good God, that I should have come to thisf' " American Archives;   July 1776.     The opinion entertained about  Lord Dunmore by American loyalists was the same as that held by American rebels.    "The unimportant, insignificant, fribbling Governor of Virginia has gone back to England."    So Judge Curwen remarks in his Journal of December 1776.
2  Washington to the President of the New York Convention: New York. August 30, 1776,